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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV Recensuit Carolus Hosius In 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri Lipsiae MCMXI. Pp. xvi + 190. 

Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina quae extant Omnia cura Rob- 
inson Ellis, Ioannis P. Postgate, Ioannis S. Phillimore, apud 
P. H. Lee Warner Mediceae Societatis Librarium Londini 
MDCCCCXI. Pp.319. 

The new Teubner text of Propertius by Professor Hosius is 
based upon the MSS used by Baehrens (N A F D V) with the 
addition of Professor Postgate's L. Of N Mr. Hosius says: 
codex solus ante tempora litterarum renascentium scriptus inter- 
polationibus humanistarum caret, non mendis : optimus est, non 
unicus testis memoriae Propertianae. The readings of this codex 
(with the exception of purely orthographical variants) are fully 
recorded in the apparatus. Of the other MSS all readings im- 
portant for determining the text, and many useful for illustrating 
relationships, are included ; other variants are for the most part 
omitted. The readings of F, a MS difficult to make out and 
often incorrectly reported by Baehrens, are here given from a 
collation made in 1908 by the editor, who has also contributed to 
the apparatus a number of tesiimonia, chiefly from inscriptions. 
Professor Hosius has now, in deference to the arguments of Mr. 
Postgate, given up his former opinion that in Neapolitanus 268 we 
have a text which may serve to control the readings of the parent 
of A F from the point (ii. 1.63) where A stops, nor does he show 
himself more indulgent toward the claims made by Professor 
Birt and his pupils, Messrs. Koehler and Heukrath, in behalf of 
the Codex Lusaticus, which those scholars regard as forming 
with N the proper basis for the text of Propertius. No account 
is taken of the recently propounded theory of Mr. Richmond, 
nor of Professor Ullman's still newer article on the Manuscripts 
of Propertius, which latter paper indeed reached the editor too 
late to be considered. In a word the new edition of Propertius 
rests upon the same foundations as those of Messrs. Postgate, 
Phillimore, and Butler. Mr. Hosius is practically at one too 
with these gentlemen in the relative estimate he places upon his 
MSS, and in rejecting the estimate of Baehrens, whose codices 
D V are now known to be later than A F, and inferior to them. 

It would however be a mistake to conclude that the new edi- 
tion marks no advance upon its predecessors. It is easily, in my 
opinion, the most useful edition of the text we have yet had, for 
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the following reasons : (i) The MSS are reported more carefully 
than ever before, and with the possible exception of Baehrens' 
inaccurate apparatus, more fully. (2) The text adheres rather 
closely to the MS tradition, in many places even where it is not 
certain that it is true. The preface warns us of this policy : Quid 
poetae licuerit vel quid libuerit, qui diiudicare vult, quaestionem 
adit magnae aleae, quam aliter alius arbiter solvat. Itaque in 
textu restituendo, quod explicari posse ullo modo putavi, retinui 
veriius tamen scriptori absurda quoque et absona vindicate. 
This principle, if wisely enforced (and the editor has acquitted 
himself of his extremely difficult task with nice discrimination), 
is sure to provide a text which will afford to other students of 
Propertius a sound and convenient basis for their work. It is 
open to one objection only, viz., that in certain places where the 
editor finds the tradition explicable his readers may not agree 
with him. But this objection is largely obviated by (3) the in- 
clusion in the very compactly printed yet liberal apparatus of a 
large number of conjectures ranging from unknown humanists 
whose emendations are preserved in the interpolated MSS down 
to our own day. It is impossible to speak too highly of this last 
feature of Mr. Hosius' work. Of the 7300 verbal emendations, 
1000 transpositions (not including those of the arch-transposer 
Scaliger), 85 indications of lacunae, and 450 suspected verses, 
(not to speak of the wholesale attacks on Book IV by Carutti 
and Heimreich), which the editor has gathered together 
in the course of his wide reading in the literature of his 
subject, he has laboriously sifted out for printing those 
which seem to him worth preserving. The result is an apparatus 
which provides in most instances a sufficient equipment for the in- 
telligent criticism of this most perplexing of Latin classics, while, 
on the other hand, one may read or consult the text itself with a 
reasonable assurance that the tradition has never been wantonly 
departed from. Finally (4) should be mentioned the valuable set 
of indices, (a) Initia Carminum, (b) Index nominum, (c) Index 
metricus etprosodiacus, (d) Index grammaticus. The latter two 
contain truly multum inpatvo. 

The value of the new Teubner text lies chiefly, it is true, in the 
sanity and industry with which its editor has employed the mate- 
rials already, in diverse forms, in the hands of scholars. He has, 
however, contributed to the apparatus about a score of new con- 
jectures, though I believe he has nowhere admitted a guess of his 
own to a place in the text. In general this practice is justified by 
the nature of the proposed alterations which though often inter- 
esting are seldom convincing. The principle is perhaps applied 
a bit too rigorously at ii. 2.1 1, where Professor Butler's Mercurio 
et sacris is printed in the text, although the note runs : malim ut. 
As et is itself a mere conjecture it would seem to be the editor's 
duty to replace it by his own, since, as he says, he prefers it to 
the other. 
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At i. ii. 18 Sed quod in hacomnis parte veretur amor 1 veretur 
is Lachmann's, and Mr. Hosius suggests tenetur. Perhaps 
we should keep O's timetur, understanding omnis amor 
as omnis amator, or literally " every love," i. e. every 
love which you inspire. For in hac parte " in this 
region" (Baiae) cf. Cic. At. viii. 3. 6. At i. 15. 6 Et 
longa faciem quaerere desidia, Mr. Hosius proposes to read 
fucum for faciem. But cf. Ov. A. A. iii. 105 cura dabit faciem, 
and Med. Fac. 1 Discite quae faciem commendet cura, puellae. 
At i. 15. 29 Multa prius vasto labentur flumina ponto the editor 
suggests verso-fonte. The place is troublesome, but the MSS are 
very likely right, vasto ponto being ablative, i. 17. 3 Nee mihi 
Cassiope solito visura carinam, the editor's Cassiope est laeto is 
not remote from the letters, but the sense is scarcely improvement 
enough to satisfy those who believe the MSS corrupt. Mr. 
Phillimore's translation, " I am no practised traveler, but Cassiope 
must now behold my bark," rests upon a Propertian usage (nee 
mihi solito=et mini insolilo, cf. Postgate, Selections, CXIX), and 
the reading, thus explained, may possibly be sound. At i. 17.14 
Primus et invito gurgite fecit iter, the note reads : malim insueta. 
But invito is quite in the spirit of the context, and cf. Horace's 
nequiquam deus abscidit, and the personification of winds and 
waves in iii. 7. At i. 18. 27 Pro quo divini fontes et frigida rupes, 
the editor suggests ieiuni montes , comparing Cic. Verr. iii. 37. 84, 
and Verg. G. ii. 212. This makes good sense, but Mr. Postgate's 
mi nudi, and Mr. Enk's mi duri are perhaps better, as supplying 
the dative, ii. 1. 21 Nee veteres Thebas nee Pergama, nomen 
Homeri. The conjecture carmen Homeri would be a good one 
if the text of O were not unexceptionable, ii. 3. 22 Carmina, 
quae quivis non putat aequa suis. Here Mr. Hosius queries an — 
que Aonidis (Aonies).* — a not very probable conjecture, from 
the standpoint of the letters, ii. 19. 19 Incipiam captare feras et 
reddere pinu Cornua. Here it is proposed to read tendere panda, 
but the need of emendation is to my mind more than doubtful. 
At ii. 29. 5, Qjorum alii faculas, alii retinere sagittas, Pars etiam 
visa est vincla parare mihi, strinxere, which Mr. Hosius suggests, 
gives a good meaning, but the reference to ii. 19. 24 stricto 
calamo is not particularly in point, for calamo there means " lime- 
rod " not " arrow " (C. P. ii., 1907, p. 213). iii. 1. 27 Idaeum Si- 
moenta, Iovis cunabula parvi. Here the editor's Phrygis does 
indeed give a better sense than Iovis, but not quite good enough, 
for we are still left with only one river, and flumina vs. 26 shows 
we need two. Moreover we find Iovis in all the MSS, whereas 
cunabula parvi is omitted by N. Wolff's cum prole Scamandro 
remains the most satisfactory guess yet made. iii. 4. 6 Adsuescent 
Latio Partha tropaea Iovi. The text seems to me sound. The 
accedent of Fonteinius offers a possible meaning, but is unneces- 

1 I print first the text as the editor himself gives it. 
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sary. Mr. Hosius' Ac cedent is not only unnecessary, but in- 
trinsically unlikely. How are Parthian trophies to yield to Jove? 
At iii. 6. 28, Et lecta exsectis anguibus ossa trahunt, Lachmann 
proposed ex structis (here incorrectly reported as exstructis) 
ignibus, and Mr. Hosius suggests exstinciis. But anguibus 
seems not likely to be wrong heie. 

At iii. 11. 5, Venturam melius praesagit navita mortem, /Vul- 
neribus didicit miles habere metum, Mr. Hosius quotes Mark- 
land's vetulus, and hachmann's pavidus, and observes praeplace- 
ret tremulus. Of the three conjectures tremulus is obviously 
the best, but it does not meet the exigencies of the line. Why 
should a sailor foresee death better than, say, a soldier? Does 
not the pentameter show that such was not the poet's meaning ? 
Again, why is the comparison {melius praesagit) left half-ex- 
pressed? Finally, why is there no mention, in the hexameter, 
of storms or winds, to offset vulneribus in the short line? This 
last difficulty Mr. Postgate sought to remove by writing Vento- 
rum-motum. (The conjecture was published in J. P. IX p. 68 : 
Mr. Hosius ascribes it to Owen). But the second objection still 
remains. We might, to be sure, resort to contamination, and 
combine Mr. Postgate's conjecture with that of Mr. Hosius, read- 
ing Ventorum tremulus praesagit navita motum, but, after all, it 
is not enough to make the frightened sailor foresee the coming 
storm. Rather we should expect an experienced sailor, taught 
by a sailor's trials, as in the next line we have an experienced 
soldier taught by a soldier's woes, — both verses leading naturally 
up to vs. 8 Tu nunc exemplo disce timere (i. e. in love) meo. It 
was presumably this line of reasoning which led Mr. Postgate 
later to propose Naufrage iam melius praesagis navita mortem, 
but the departure from the MSS is a considerable one. Possibly 
Propertius wrote Ventis iam monitus praesagit navita mortem. 
I feel almost certain we must have ventis at least. Cf. ii. 1. 43 
Navita de ventis, de tauris narrat arator,/ Et numerat miles vul- 
nera, pastor ovis. Also ii. 27. 11 sq. Solus amans novit quando 
periturus et a qua / Morte, neque hie Boreae flabra neque arma 
timet. Ovid Am. ii. 11 is full of Propertian echoes and at vs. 25 
he has navita sollicitus cum ventos horretiniquos, / et prope tarn 
letum quam prope cemitaquam, an expansion after Ovid's fashion 
of the one line in his model. Possibly we should read therefore 
Ventis sollicitus praesagit navita mortem. This would supply 
the element of fear found in vss. 6 and 8, but is not so near the 
letters. 

iii. 17. 6 Tu vitium ex animo dilue, Bacche, meo. The use of 
vitium is defended by ii. 1.65 Hoc si quis vitium poterit mihi de- 
mere (cf. also ii.22. 17 sq.). Mr. Hosius' vinclum is therefore super- 
fluous. At iv. 1. 97 Fatales pueri, duo funera matris avarae ! the 
text is equally unimpeachable. To alter avarae, as our editor 
proposes, to amara is to ignore the close association of war and 
wealth which appears so often in Propertius, as e. g. at iii. 5. i-6, 
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and at iii. 12. 5 sq. we have the adjective with precisely the same 
implications as in the passage under discussion — Si fas est.omnes 
pariter pereatis avari,/et quisquis fido praetulit arma toro ! 
The mother sends her sons to war that their booty may enrich 
her, and we can ill spare avarae for a feeble stop-gap like amara. 
At iv. 4. 85 Omnia praebebant somnos, I can see no objection to 
Omnia "all the circumstances." If any change were necessary I 
should prefer Luetjohann's carpebant to Mr. Hosius' Otia. iv. 
6. 25 Tandem aciem geminos Nereus lunarat in arcus. Here 
Tandem, seems to me so appropriate that I am at a loss to con- 
ceive why it should ever have occurred to Mr. Hosius to suggest 
Tantam. At iv. 11. 72 Laudat ubi emeritum libera fama rogum 
we have in the proposal to substitute emeritam for emeritum what 
I regard as the best of our editor's emendations and one which 
might almost, even without violating his own strict canons, have 
been received into the text. It is a much better conjecture than 
the emeritum forum of Heinsius. 

It might be inferred from the rigor with which Mr. Hosius has 
treated his own conjectures that his text would prove to be slav- 
ishly faithful to the MSS. Such is by no means the case. There 
are indeed many places usually regarded as corrupt where the 
Teubner edition retains the tradition. Thus we read cogis at ii. 
1. 5 ; De me, mi certe poteris formosa videri, at ii. 18. 29 ; Man- 
sisti stabulis abdita pasta tuis ! at ii. 32. 12, where Palmer's man- 
disti el arbuta is probably right. At ii. 34. 31, Tu satius memo- 
rem Musis imitere Philitam, memorem is pretty surely wrong. 
It would be easy to multiply examples, but we must 
remember the editor's policy — to emend only when the 
words can in no way be explained without absurdity or 
inconsistency. As a matter of fact conjectures find their 
way into the text far oftener than is the case in Mr. 
Phillimore's Oxford text (1901, second edition 1907), and the 
Teubner text is much more readable, in consequence. So at i. 8. 
19 Utere felici praevecta Ceraunia remo (BfeNA F V 2 ) ; ii. 18. 
9 Ilium saepe suis decedens fovit in ulnis (undis O) ; ii. 32. 23 
Nuper enim de te nostras pervenit ad aures / Rumor (pervenils 
may not be right, but me laedit O seems pretty certainly 
wrong). So at iii. 5. 14 Hosius adopts the certain correction of 
Schraderatf inferna rate for O's ad infernas rates. Again at iii. n. 
31 Coniugii obsceni pretium Romana poposcit / Moenia, Passe- 
rat's certain correction of O's coniugis is adopted. The poem is 
a tirade against Cleopatra and contains no direct reference to 
Antony, the coniugis of O. (For vs. 56 see below). Sometimes 
the editor seems to have gone farther than his plan warrants. At 
iii. 5. 1 sq. Pacis Amor deus est, pacem veneramur amantes : / 
Sat mihi cum domina praelia dura mea, sat is an injudicious 
emendation by Livineius of O's perfectly sound slant. Proper- 
tius means that Love is the god of peace, in the sense of peace 
among nations ; that he himself does, to be sure, wage wars with 
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his mistress, but that these wars are not (like real wars) prompted 
by greed of gain (See Otto, Hermes xxiii.,p. 40). Again, at ii. 
29b. 1 sq. Mane erat, et volui, si sola quiesceret ilia, / Visere : et 
in lecto Cynthia sola fuit, the at of O is distinctly superior to et 1, 
for the poet's thought is " but (despite my suspicions) she was 
alone." In these and some other places the Oxford text pre- 
serves the tradition where the Teubner editor has needlessly for- 
saken it. 

In dealing with the vexatious problem of misplaced lines Mr. 
Hosius has adopted the best possible plan : he has noted in his 
apparatus a large number of proposed transpositions, but has 
admitted scarcely any to his text. In 1. 15 verses 17-20 have 
been printed before vs. 15, with Markland, and iv. 9. 73 sq. have 
been placed before 71, with Schneidewin. That these two trans- 
positions are any more certain than e. g. that of iii. 20. 1 1 sq. 
after 13 sq., proposed by Scaliger, or for that matter than a dozen 
others, or a score of others, can hardly be maintained. But Mr. 
Hosius has deserved so well of the republic for restricting himself 
to two transpositions that it would be ungrateful to quarrel with 
his choice were it even less compelling than it is. I would not be 
understood to think that the text is free from dislocations. No 
one who has read Propertius attentively can doubt that there are 
many places where an alteration in the order of the verses would 
add clearness to the thought ; but the very fact that different 
scholars can propose such widely different arrangements of the 
same piece, e. g. iii. 7, shows how impossible it must be to attain 
certain results by transposition. It must be admitted that the 
distichal structure of elegy was tolerant of, if not conducive to, a 
looseness of connection, a disjunctiveness in the presentation of 
ideas, which modern criticism is quite powerless to control. An 
editor is bound therefore to concede to his readers the right to 
exercise their own judgment upon any proposed transposi- 
tion, and should not — at least in such an edition as this — obtrude 
his own convictions upon others. The apparatus is his proper 
place for presenting such suggestions for re-ordering the run of 
the verses as he may deem worthy of attention. From this point 
on each reader must be his own editor. 

No lines are obelized in the Teubner text, but at four places 
lacunae are indicated. These are at ii. 9. 48, ii. 22. 42, ii. 30. 12, 
and iii. 22. 36. This last difficulty is removed by Mr. Phillimore 
in his new Riccardi text by the transposition of vs. 37 sq. to fol- 
low vs. 10. We thus get a verb (aspicias in vs. 7) to govern 
cruces (vs. 37), and Sinis fits in better with Atlas, Phorcys, Ge- 
ryon, and Antaeus than with the stories of unnatural crime — 
Andromeda, Thyestes, Meleager, Pentheus, Iphigenia — in the 
latter part of the poem. As the two books appeared at about 
the same time this clever transposition is not mentioned in the 
Teubner apparatus. 

In there-division of poems Mr. Hosius has proceeded a little 
more boldly than in the matter of transpositions, i. 8 is printed as 
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one poem, but with a line and space after vs. 26. The meaning of 
this is not clear to me. ii. 13 should, I think, be divided to make 
anew poem begin at vs. 17 Quandocumque igitur, and the new 
text recognizes this conjecture so far as to provide a new line- 
numbering (along with the traditional numbering) from this point 
on. (The Riccardi text frankly divides the poem), iii. lis made 
to include the first distich of iii. 2 Carminisinterea — an improba- 
ble division, since vss. 35-38 form a rather striking close, and 
Carminis interea, etc., an effective opening. Conversely ii. 3 
loses its last ten verses to ii. 4. A new poem is made to com- 
mence at ii. 26. 21 Nunc admirentur, ii. 28 is divided into the 
usual three parts, and ii. 29 is divided after vs. 22. 

In several words the spelling of the Teubner edition shows a 
greater fidelity to the codices than its predecessors have shown. 
We now have PhilUae and Philitea, Xersis, Perithoum, praelia, 
pulcra, subponere, inmortalis, kaui, etc. The capitalization of 
Sopor, i. 3. 45, is a good idea, and I like too amoris with a small 
initial at ii. 13. 36 Unius hie quondam servus amoris erat. 

I note the following errors, in addition to those corrected by the 
editor. In the text : i. 15. 32 Sis, quodcumque voles, (the 
first comma should be omitted — or does the editor take Sis 
with non aliena tamenf i. 18, n Sic modo te referas levis, ut non 
altera nostro (comma omitted after re/eras); ii. 29. 39 comma 
omitted after Dixit (cf. vs. 10); III, 18. 27 comma omitted after 
Achillen; iv. 4. 67 comma omitted after Dixit , ibid. 91 comma 
omitted after Dixit ; IV. 9. 42 [Accipite: Haec fesso vix mihi 
terra patet.] Here O reads accipit, and as the line is bracketed, 
as a duplication of vs. 66, there is no point in emending it. 
At IV. 11. 35 the German type-setter has given us Jungor 
for Jungor. In the apparatus: on p. 15, VII should be XII; 
II. 10. 23 in arcem belongs to Paulmier, not to Birt; 
ii 19. 32 mi belongs to Paley, not to Postgate; ii 22. 44 Gwynu 
should be Gwynn ; ii 33. 12. Mandisti-arbuia should be Man- 
disti et — arbuta; iii 6. 28, exstrudis should be ex structis. In- 
dex carminum p. 162 Pads Amor is iii. 5, not ii. 5. Index nomi- 
num p. 173 Philitaea should be Philitea. 

Professor Phillimore's new text of Propertius appears in an 
6dition de luxe of the triumvirate of amatory poets, 1 and in view 
of the price of the volume, a guinea, will be likely to adorn the 
libraries of connoisseurs in book-making oftener than the study- 
tables of classical students. It is unfortunate that this should be 
so, for the new Propertius is a very interesting one, fairly bristling 
with new emendations, of which some have recently been pub- 
lished in the Classical Review (xxiv, 1910, p. 213 sqq, xxv, 191 1, 
p. 12 sq., p. 135 sqq.), and Classical Philology (iv, 1909, p. 
315 sqq.), some have only seen the light in the foot-notes 

1 1 have dealt in this review only with the edition of Propertius. The texts 
of Catullus and Tibullus are reprinted with relatively few changes from the 
Oxford texts by the same editors. 
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to the editor's translation of Propertius (Oxford, 1906), and 
still others appear here for the first time. The book is printed 
upon a beautiful heavy paper from types especially designed for 
the Medicean Society and with initials in blue. The letters have 
an almost monumental look and are very handsome, but the 
effect of the page is marred by the unfortunate character of 
the small a, which has a squat appearance due to the loop being 
too flat and set too low. The demi-binding in boards and can- 
vas back is obviously intended only to protect the book from 
injury until it can be worthily bound in leather to suit the taste 
of its purchaser. It will then be a magnificent volume and should 
last for a millennium or two. But it is too bulky and heavy and 
the type is too large and bold for one to adopt the book as an 
intimate companion, and one is reminded of Lamb's feeling that 
magnificence of dress is out of place in a great classic. 

The most striking feature of the editor's work is the way in 
which he has broken up his text into sections, or paragraphs, of 
from two to thirty odd lines. In an elegist whose abrupt transi- 
tions make it so hard to follow the development of his thoughts, 
and who is so prone to allow his sentence to overflow the limits 
of the distich, a new device for punctuating, such as we have here, 
is certainly worth considering. In its favor is the undoubted help 
it affords the reader in following the succession of the poet's ideas, 
as they are understood by the editor. It is also in its favor that 
it often serves to call the reader's attention to a symmetry of 
structure which else might easily pass unnoticed. Thus at i. 5 
Invide, tu tandem Mr. Phillimore's divisions show the poem to 
consist of five 6-line sections plus one concluding distich. Again, 
ii. 12 Quicumque We fuit divides quite naturally into six 4-line 
sections. On the other hand readers will often differ with 
the editor respecting the proper grouping of the distichs in 
this or that poem. Thus at iv. 11 Desine, Paulle, meum, Mr. 
Phillimore divides into seven 14-line sections, plus a concluding 
one of 4 lines. Here my own feeling would be for beginning the 
fourth paragraph at 45, nee mea mutata est aetas, rather than at 
43, nonfuit exuviis, and that 71 sq., haec est feminei merces be- 
long by themselves (as Mr. Phillimore puts them in his transla- 
tion), or with the preceding group, not with the following one, as 
they are here given. Again, iii. 20 Credis eum iam posse, is here 
printed as five 6-line sections. But however we may regard 
Scaliger's proposed transposition of usq. and i3sq., beginning a 
new poem with 13, 1 for one have no doubt that these two distichs 
belong together. Now it would be unfair to Mr. Phillimore to 
assume that a disposition to discover symmetry in his author had 
led him to disregard certain indications of groupings and to over- 
emphasize others, yet it looks here and there, as though he had 
in truth conceived of his sections as strophes, rather than as mere 
paragraphs, and as such not to be strictly identified with sense 
units. The attitude would, I think, be mistaken. It is no doubt 
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interesting to find that the sense often falls into metrically equiv- 
alent divisions, but the indication of such divisions, to be worth 
anything, must be based solely on the meaning. So far as this 
principle has been followed the results are bound to be of real 
assistance to the reader, especially the occasional reader, for whom 
such a book seems intended. 

Another thing that must be borne in mind in criticising this 
book is that owing to the circumstance of its being without pref- 
ace, apparatus, or any kind of notes, the editor may very prop- 
erly go to greater lengths in correcting his text than would be 
advisable in a critical edition. It is of little use to the amateur 
reader to have before him the very words of the tradition, when 
they are unintelligible. Mr. Phillimorehas accordingly admitted 
many uncertain conjectures in preference to printing the corrup- 
tions of the MSS. In fact one is surprised that the process once 
begun has not been carried out more evenly, for there still remain 
a number of readings which most scholars regard as indefensible. 
So at i. 8. 19 ut te, felici praevecta Ceraunia remo, where D V's 
utere is now printed even by so conservative a critic as Mr. 
Hosius; ii 23. 14, where N's interrogation point is kept, to the 
detriment of the sense; ii 25. usq. at, vos qui orficia in multos 
revocatisamores,/ quantum sic cruciatlumina nostra dolor ! where 
the vestra of D V seems required; iii 12. I7sq. quid faciet nullo 
munita puella timore, cum sit luxuriae Roma magistra tuae? 
Here suae of the Itali seems clearly right. At ii. 23. 23 sq. libertas 
quoniam nulli iam restat amanti: nullus liber erit, si quis amare 
volet, the text is certainly unsound as it stands, and I think Mr. 
Phillimore might have done worse than to accept my transposi- 
tion of nullus and si quis (C. P. ii, 1907, p. 215). ii. 13. 1 isq. me 
iuvet in gremio doctae legisse puellae./auribus et pueris scripta 
probasse mea. Here O's pueris is possibly intelligible if we con- 
strue " and win through their ears the approval of boys for my 
songs ", but that puris (D) is more suitable is shown by i3sq. haec 
ubi contigerint, populi confusa valeto/fabula: nam domina iudice 
tutus ero. 

To scholars the chief interest in the edition will be found to 
consist in the numerous new conjectures, many of which are very 
clever and ingenious. At i. 20. I5sq. the vulgate runs quae 
miser ignotis error perpessus in oris / Herculis indomito fleverat 
Ascanio. Mr. Phillimore proposes quas (i. e. Nympharum ra- 
pinas vs. 11) miser ignotis erro perpessus in oris/Herculis, etc., 
thus getting rid of error Herculis=errans Hercules, and trans- 
ferring the weeping role to Hylas. Mr. Enk in his Commentarius 
Criticus is disposed to deride this suggestion (which has been 
printed in C. R. xxiv, 1910, p. 213). He asks Quis umquam 
poeta elegiacus Hylan Herculis erronem nominare ausus est? 
Quasi cum Plauto alioye comico nobis res esset ! Et omnino ab- 
surdum est Hylan Herculis erronem vocare, quia semel in sua 
vita erraverit. These criticisms are trivial. There are abundant 
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signs in Propertius of a humor, and a homeliness of diction too, 
not unlike those of Plautus himself. A more serious objection 
to my mind is this, that for the comparison Hercules : Hylas= 
Gallus : x, Hercules and not Hylas should be the one to weep. 
Nor can I see any impropriety in making the hero shed tears of 
grief for the loss of the boy. Tears were not regarded as un- 
manly by the ancients, i. 16. igsq. (the poet addresses the door) 
cur numquam reserata meos admittis amores, nescia furtivas red- 
dere mota vices. The MSS give preces, which I think can be 
satisfactorily explained (C. P. ii., p. 210). In any case I doubt 
the admissibility of vices, for the line would then mean "Thou 
that knowest not how, being moved, to move me stealthily in re- 
turn." i. 21. 9sq. et quaecumque super dispersa invenerit ossa / 
montibus Etruscis nesciat esse mea (haec sciatO). If Gallus had 
wished the story of his death to be kept from anybody he had 
only to let his terror-stricken comrade pass unchallenged. The 
meaning cannot be that Gallus stopped his friend and revealed 
to him his plight merely that he might charge him not to inform 
the soror. I should therefore prefer to keep haec sciat, and in 
5sq. to read, with Mr. Postgate, sic te servato possint gaudere 
parentes / ut soror acta tuis sentiet e lacrimis, etc. ii. 10. 23sq. 
sic nos nunc, inopeslaudis, poscente Camena, / pauperibus sacris 
vilia tura damus. Here O has conscendere carmen, a reading 
which with Mr. Mattingly (C. R. xxvi., 1912, p. 49) I believe to be 
sound. At all events conscendere should not be given up, as 
the context defends it. Those who find carmen impossible may 
follow Mr. Hosius in adopting the clever emendation culmens. 
At ii. 12. 18 quod superest, alio tramite pelle sitim, one would 
hardly recognize our old friend si puer est alio traice puella tuo 
(O). At ii. 13a. 45 sqq. the new edition presents nam quo tarn 
dubiae servetur spintus horae ?/ Nestor testis eris, post tria 
saecla cinis: / qui si longa suae minuisset fata senectae / saucius 
Iliacis miles in aggeribus, / non ante Antilochi vidisset corpus 
humari, / diceret aut ' O mors cur mihi sera venis ?' The pass- 
age has given much trouble but I believe it to be sound except 
for the probably corrupt Gallicus which Mr. Phillimore has re- 
placed with saucius. I should read with O and punctuate thus — 
nam quo tarn dubiae servetur spiritus horae ? / Nestoris est visus 
post tria saecla cinis : / quis tarn longaevae minuisset fata senec- 
tae / t Gallicus f Iliacis miles in aggeribus?/ non ille Antilochi 
vidisset corpus humari, / diceret aut ' O mors, cur mihi sera venis?' 
" What Gdlic(?) soldier on Ilium's ramparts would have minished 
the doom of so great eld ? He would not (in that case) have seen 
the body of Antilochus buried, nor have cried, ' O death why 
comest thou to me too late ? ' " We may contrast Vergil Aen. ii. 
6 sqq. quis talia fando / Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles 
Ulixi / temperet a lacrimis ? Propertius means that no Trojan 
would have killed Nestor, for to have done so would have been 
to spare him the greater punishment of old age. ii. 16. 27sq. 
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barbarus excussis agitat vestigia limbis — / et subito felix nunc 
mea regna tenet ! This conjecture seems to me very good. Certain- 
ly no satisfactory solution of the difficulty had yet been offered, 
and I do not see how Mr. Hosius can retain lumbis, the reading of 
O. Another good conjecture is given at ii. 25. I7sq. at nullo ter- 
itur dominae sub lite, memor qui restat et immerita substinet aure 
minas (dominae teritur sublimine (or sub lumine) amor qui O). 
The passage is discussed by Mr. Phillimore in C. R. xxv., 
191 1, p. 12, and memor in the sense of ' true', ' faithful' is de- 
fended by the citation of Andria 281. 

Less happy is the attempt to heal the sore in ii. 27. 7sqq. rur- 
sus et objectum fletur {fletus N,flemus O, fletis y, fles tu Hous- 
nian) caput esse tumultu / cum Mavors dubias miscet utrimque 
manus ; / praeterea domibus fiammam metuisque (Muller's con- 
jecture for domibusque O) ruinas, / neu subeant labris pocula ni- 
gra tuis. My objection to fletur, which is easily derived from N, 
and so far plausible, is that we are still left with an ill-motivated 
second singular {metuisque and tuis), after the second plural of 
vss. 1-4. May I venture to refer to a suggestion I recently made 
{Stanford University Publications, Matzke Memorial Volume, p. 

101) to adopt ftetiss in vs. 7, and in vs. 10 read vesttis labris, 

for O's labris tuis} ii. 34. 55sqq. aspice me, cui parva dcmi 

fortuna relicta est/nullus et antiquo Marte triumphus avi, / ut 
regnem mixtas inter conviva puellas. /hoc ego, quo tibi nunc 
elevor ingenio ! By thus making a new sentence of vs. 58 Mr. 
Phillimore adds force to the passage and gives ego a natural posi- 
tion. With ego we must understand something like facere 
possum. The effect is something like that at iii. 24, 1 isqq., where 
the editor does me the honor of printing my hoc ego\ non ferro 
non igne coactus, et ipsa / naulragus Aegaea — vera fatebor — 
aqua ! 

At iii. 1. 23sq. I am glad to see that both the Teubner and the 
Riccardi texts give N's Famae, rather than O's Omnia : Famae 
post obitum fingit maiora vetustas:/maius ab exsequiis nomen in 
ora venit. Omnia is easily accounted for as a marginal note (in- 
tended to suggest the object to be supplied with fingit) which 
later ousted famae from some MSS. But the phrase Famae 
vetustas is too rare to permit us to explain its presence here in 
N 1 as due to a similar attempt to indicate more precisely the 
already clear meaning of vestustas. Famae is the lectio 
difficilior, and therefore to be preferred unless it can be shown to 
be either bad Latin, or nonsense. Its Latinity is vouched for by 
a passage in Livy, which the commentators seem not to have 
noticed : Athenas inde plenas quidem et ipsas vetustate famae, 
multa tamen visenda habentis, etc. (Liv. xxxxv. 27. 11.) 
Would it not be better, by the way, had Mr. Phillimore (who 

1 Or rather in N's parent, for N itself has vestustae — apparently an effort 
to make a kind of sense of what seemed to the scribe a corrupt phrase. 
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does not, like Mr. Hosius, capitalize his initials) printed famae, 
with a smallyf At iii. 6. 9 the Oxford text printed Mr. Butler's 
sic, ut earn incomptis etc. N has si ca; O has sicut earn ; Mr. 
Hosius reads Siccine earn y. Mr. Phillimorenow reads sic eiat? 
incomptis vidisti flere capillis? The sense is excellent, but so 
plain an idiom seems scarcely likely to have been corrupted, 
iii. 7. 43 sqq. quod si contentus patrio bove verteret agros,/ver- 
baque duxisset pondus habere mea,/viveret ante suos dulcis con- 
viva Penatis, / pauper at in terra; nil, ubi flere, potes (flere 
potest O). Here by taking_/?<?r<? as the indicative, and adopting 
potes from the Dresdensis, Mr. Phillimore would like to make 
Propertius say (to quote from the Oxford translation) "You would 
be a poor man, but alive; when you are dead the riches you risked 
so much to gain are of no use to you". Perhaps we might get 
this meaning more clearly by reading nil, ubi Jleris, opes. 
(Baehrens conjectured nil nisi (D V)flerel opes.) Compare the 
same commonplace at iii. 5. 13 haud ullas portabis opes Acher- 
ontis ad undas. 

iii. 11. 55sq. ' Non hoc, Roma, fuit tanto tibi cive ferendum !'/ 
dixit et assiduo lingua sepulta mero. The MSS have non hoc, 
Roma, fuit tanto tibi cive verenda. The new Teubner text has 
' Non hoc, Roma, fui tanto tibi cive verenda ' / Dixit 'et assiduo 
etc'. Whether Mr. Phillimore adheres to his interpretation of 
the pentameter indicated in the translation : " So said even that 
sot's tongue swamped in endless debauch ", I do not know. To 
my mind the most natural treatment of the distich would be to 
read thus : ' non hoc, Roma, fui tanto tibi cive verenda! ' / dixit, 
et assiduo lingua sepulta mero. " I deserved not thy fear, Rome, 
seeing thou hadst this great citizen ! ' She said, and straightway 
her tongue was buried 'neath an endless flow of wine". For the 
idiom compare ii. 29. 10 dixit, et in collo iam mihi nodus erat; 
ibid 39 sq. dixit, et opposita propellens savia dextra/prosilit in 
laxa nixa pedem solea : iv. 4. 67 dixit, et incerto permisit bracchia 
somno; ibid. 91 dixit, et ingestis comitum super obruit armis. 
With regard to the meaning I would point out that a reference to 
Antony is out of place here. He is indeed alluded to in vs. 31, 
but here the sense indicates that we should accept Passerat's 
coniugii obsceni pretium (coniugis O and Mr. Phillimore), and 
the 'shameful wedlock' is so-called because of Cleopatra's being 
a party to it, not in contempt of Antony. Propertius seems to 
have refrained deliberately from mixing up Antony in his denun- 
ciations of the Egyptian queen. Cf. Smith on Horace, Odes i. 37. 
" Of Antony the poet is silent, conforming in this to the national 
feeling, which never permitted a triumph to be celebrated, except 
over a foreign foe ", and Mr. Ramsay, Tacitus, Annals I p. 375 \ — 
"the triumphs of Caesar and Augustus were never nominally 
celebrated as over Romans ". Lachmann takes this view of our 
line on purely artistic grounds : " Caeterum ducis Antonii hie, 
ubi de feminarum imperio agit, Propertium non meminisse 
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plane censeo ". For Cleopatra's drunkenness cf. Horace, /. c . vs. 
14 mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. 

iii. 13.9 sq. haec etiam clausas expugnant arma pudicas ; / haec 
quaterent fastus, Icarioti, tuos (quaeque terent O). This conject- 
ure has the merit of close conformity to the ductus litterarum, 
and I much prefer it to any other suggestion I am acquainted 
with. Another excellent emendation is that made at iii. 17. 17 
dum modo purpureo tumeant mihi dolia musto. Here the MSS 
have nutnen N D V, nuie F, numerem L, spument s . Another 
good ccnjecture, but not, I think, quite so good as Mr. Philli- 
more's, is the cumulem of Mr. Postgate. At iii. 18. 31 Mr. Philli- 
more has improved on Paley, adopting his traicit and portet, and 
changing his qui to quo, reading: at tibi, nauta pias hominum quo 
traicit umbras,/ hue animae portet corpus inane tuae : This is the 
most satisfactory treatment of the distich I know. At iv. 4. 55 
Mr. Phillimore prints his own conjecture, first published in his 
Oxford text of 1901, viz. sin hospes patria metuar regina sub 
aula (sic O ; pariamne N, patiare D V (L), patrianue (ne F 2 ) 
¥,pairare L 2 ). This seems to be the most emended line in Pro- 
pertius. " fere dicere licet " says Mr. Hosius (Praef. XI 2 ) " quot 
litterae tot coniecturae", and he cites thirty-two of them. Pace 
Hosii I will start a small owl on its way to Athens, by proposing 
a slight change in Mr. Phillimore's conjecture, namely to return 
to sic of the MSS (in the sense of 'if you get the toga picta'), 
making the line read : sic, hospes, patria metuar regina sub aula? 

The book is very accurately printed, as one would expect, and 
I have observed no misprints. One slight error seems to have 
come over from the Oxford text in iii. 11. 19 sq. ut, qui pacato 
statuisset in orbe columnas,/tam duratraheret mollia pensa manu. 
The commas seem to be of the kind that are made in Germany. 

B. O. Foster. 

Stanford University, May 4, 1912. 
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When Prof. Harper began, in 1891, the publication of his 
Corpus of Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, it was anticipated 
that some three or four volumes would suffice for the texts and, 
after these were published, it was proposed to devote several 
additional volumes to translations, commentaries, indexes, etc. 
The material, however, has proved to be far more abundant than 
was expected, and now volumes X and XI have just appeared 



